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RECITATION OF “ PALESTINE.” 


4 Prixe Poem by Reginald Heber, in the theatre at | 
Oxford. 


None who heard Reginald Heber recite his “ Pa- 
lestine” will ever forget his appearance. His old 
father was among the audience when his son ascend- 
ed the rostrum: and the sudden thunder of applause 
so shook his fra-ne, weak by long illness, that he 
never recovered it, and may be said to have died 
of the joy dearest to a parent’s heart.—Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magaxine. 





Hush’d was the busy hum: nor voice nor sound, 
Through the vast concourse mark’d the moment 
near; 
A deep and holy silence breathed around, 
And mute attention fixed the listening ear: 
When from the rostrum burst the hallowed strain, 
And Heber, kindling with poetic fire, 
Stood ’mid the gazing and expectant train, 
And woke to eloquenee his sacred lyre. 
He sang of Palestine—that holy land, 
Where saints and martyrs, and the warrior brave, 
The cross in triumph planting on its strand, 
Beneath its banners sought a glorious grave, 
Ie sang of Calvary, of his Saviour sang, 
Of the rich mercies of redeeming love; 
When through the crowd spontaneous plaudits rang. 
Breathing a foretaste of rewards above. 
What means that stifled sob, that groan of joy? 
Why fill those tears upon the farrow’d cheek ? 
The aged father hears his darling boy, 
Anil sobs and tears alone his feeling speak, 


From his full heart the tide of rapture flows; 
In vain to stem its rapid course he tries; 

Ne hears th’ applauding shouts, the solemn close, 
And sinking, from excess of joy, he dies! 





__ ORIGINAL TALES. 


Written for the Port Folio, 
THE RETORT. 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 

“ Alas, how slight a cause may move, 

Dissensions between hearts that love !" 
_ “Ishould be sorry to exercise an undue 
influence over your feelings, my child,” 
said the venerable Mr. Montraville to his 
daughter, “or to bias in the slightest de- 
_&tee, so momentous a choice ; but I cer- 
tainly do wish that your sentiments re- 
*p eting your two admirers, were in unison 
with my own, and I cannot dismiss the hope 
thet they will yet become so. It is true 
there are many qualities to admire in young 
"verell, but I wonder any woman can hes- 
ita'e a moment in choosing between him 
anithe son of my old frend. I never 





heard Hastings accused of a single fault, 


€x-2pt, perhaps, of a little too much pride 
¢f teeling ; you know, my sweet Clara, 
_ 0 have a sufficicnt share of that.” 
: ** Perhaps, father,” answered the laugh- 
"g girl, “there may be alittle too much 
© that amiable ty between us; you 


. quali 
may have, unconsciously advanced a rea- 


son why I should not make choice of your 
favourite Hastings for my future lord and 
master.” 

Clara little thought that her words were 
prophetic, but-so it was to prove. 

After a short pause in the conversation, 
Clara looked up into her father’s face, 
while her beautiful eyes expressed the de- 
light she felt in giving him pleasure—* I 


|| will be sincere now, my dear father,” said 


she with a blush; **I have been compa- 
ring them these six months, and my opin- 
ions and sentiments have all gone over to 
your side. If Hastings will only give up 
two thirds of his pride, and allow me to 
keep quiet possession of mine, I think I'll 
let him understand that I do not hate him.” 

Mr. Msntraville caught his daughter to 
his bosom, and told her, with tears of joy, 
that he should now descend into the grave 
in peace, since she had given him the as- 
surance that he should see her united to 
the man whom he would have chosen 
from all others. 

There was no drawback to Clara’s hap- 
piness, except the idea that she must in- 
flict pain upon « heart that loved her. She 
was superior to the culpable vanity of 
glorying in an affection which she could 
not return, and had only hesitated in ae- 
knowledging her preference for Hastings 
until she had thoroughly examined her 
own heart, and ascertained that there was 
no lurking preference there for her first, 
youthful admirer, and she felt justified to 
herself, for she had never given Everell 
reason to suppose that she regarded him 
otherwise than as an esteemed friend.— 
Hastings was now her acknéwledged and 
accepted lover, and Everell, however much 
he might regret, had no right to blame 
Clara’s decision, yet he could not conquer 


from her society, while the sl ghtest hope 
remained that the scale might yet turn 
in his favour, How delusive is the hope 
which is not founded in reason, and how 
unjust do we become when self is interest- 
ed! Everell almost hoped that Clara 
might see something to disapprove in his 
rival, or even that female caprice might in- 
fluence her conduct. But no such thing 
occurred. Clara’s was a heart, which, once 
attached, was incapable of change, and 
from its over intensity of feeling, its future 
misery was to spring. Hastings was, as 
Mr. Montraville had hinted, proud. Not 
of his worldly advantages, and superior 
talents, far less of his polished manners and 
graceful exterior, or of the homage all see- 
med disposed to pay him. His pride was 
the pride of feeling. He could not brook 
the least shadow of indifference in those he 
loved,—his ardent soul resigned itself 
without reservation to the object of his at- 
tachment, and could be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of an exclusive, @ngrossing ten- 
derness in return. ‘The attentions of Ev- 








erell to Clara had given him uneasiness : 
but as the latter had always behaved to- 
wards him with the frank cordiality of a 
friend, he was obli to acknowledge 
to himself, that he no just reason 
for those feelings of discontent which 


sometimes crept into his heart, to poison 
its sweetest anticipations, Clara had eon- 
fessed that her prefereuce for himself had 
long existed; why then should he allow 
one thought of bitterness to disturb his 
‘happiness? At present, all was sunshine. 
Mr. Montraville, elated by the anticipa- 
ted realization of his fondest ho es, seem- 
ed to have taken a new lease of life ; and 
Clara’s exhilirating gaiety shed its fascina- 
ting influence on all around her—and Has- 
tings beheld nota clobd to darken his 
smiling prospects. With his lovely Clara 
he would stray for hours in the delightful 
environs of her paternal home, conversin 
on the stupendous wonders and beauties, o 
nature, and interchanging thoughts and 
feelings, in the sweet and holy communion 
of congenial souls. ; 
But the serpent, distrust, was destined 
to creep into this paradise of hearts, and 
with its deadly poison to wither all its 
|flowers. One day as Hastings and his fu- 
ture father in-law were conversing of their 
intended arrangements, the old gentleman, 
in the joy of his heart, congratulated him- 
self on his own sagacity, in discovering and 
drawing from his daughter the avowal of 
her preference for his “dear young friend. 
“The little gypsey,” he said, “ was long 
enough making her choice, but I never 
gave up the hope that you would win her 
at last, especially as she knew nothing else 
would make her old father so happy. I 
know she feels sorry, too, for young Eve- 
rell, who, poor lad! is not to blame, cer- 
tainly, for loving such a girl as my Clara.! 
A cold shiver rah through Hasting’s frame; 
an icebolt seemed to have fallen on his 
heart. Did Clara hesitate? was it possible 
that he owed her choice of himself to her 
father’s persuasions? and what if, after all, 


his early pechant, or entirely absent himself|| thought he, she has only accepted me be- 


cause, by so doing, she was giving happi- 
ness-to her father: Everell might still be 
preferred ! the thought was agony: he must 
be first, last, every thing, or nothing, to 
Clara. The seed was sown whose fruit was 
to produce the poison, which would drug 
his cup of joy with bitterness and death. 
In the mean time Clara, totally unconscious 
of what was passing in her lover’s heart, 
became daily more fondly attached to him, 
and the interest she felt was deepened by 
observing that lus gaiety at times scem 
forced, ~ that he was evidently labouring 
under some concealed uneasiness. At 
times, too, there was a petulance in his 
manner towards her which her sensitive 
feelings could ill brook; and sometimes the 
painful,idea would intrude, that her lover’s 
feelings towards her were changed, her 
pride, which nearly equalled her lover's, 
took the alarm, and the halcyon days of 
perfect confidence were over... One beau- 
tiful day, about a month preceding that ap- 
pointed for their union, Clara Hastings 
were walking in the garden, where Everell, 
who had called asusual to pay his respects, 
hastened to join them. In their walk Eve- 
rell plucked a rose, and offered it to Clara 
at the same moment that Hastings was in 
the act of presenting one. Clara took 
|them both, but, with intuitive delicacy for- 
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bore to place, as usual, the flower which 
Hastings had given her; she retained both 
the roses in her hand. ‘‘ You do not choose 
to wear my gift, Clara,” observed Hastings, 
reproachfully. ‘Nor mine either,” re- 
jeined Everell, “ and mine was first offer- 
ed.’ ‘I suppose,” replied Clara in some 
confusion, “I must wear them both—they 
are both so beautiful I should find it diffi- 
cult to make a choice:” she said this with 
rfect sin: ticity, and merely from a dis- 
ike of showing a marked preference in; 
such a trifle, Hastings saw the gratified) 
smile which Everell tried to hide, and with 
a sudden burst of uncontrollable emotion! 
he exclaimed with bitterness, ‘‘I am not 
now to learn that Miss Montreville some- 
times finds it difficult to make a choice!” 
His eye glanced on Everell, and his mean- 
ing could not, be misunderstood. Roused | 
to resentment by the apparent want of de- 
licacy evinced by his remark at such a mo- 
ment, Clara’s proud heart swelled nearly 
to bursting, and with sudden impulse she 
retorted. ‘But you are-yet to learn that! 
she has sometimes cause to repent when 
she has made a choice.” ‘* Repent, then, 
madam, at your leisure,” burst from the | 
qivaing lips of Hastings, as he rushed | 
Tomher presence, Ciara stood for a mo- 
ment as if stupified; the import of her own 
words the next instant flashed upon her | 
mind. “Oh, Hastings! Hastings!” she} 
wildly exclaimed, and surk upon the| 
nd. Everell’s boyish triumph had va- 
nished. He hastened to convey Clara to' 
her father, and putting her into his arms| 
without explanation, rushed out to find | 
Hastings. He felt himself to be in some | 
measure the cause of this misunderstand- | 
ing, and the agonized expressson of Clara’s 
countenance struck him with dismay. Hast-| 
ings was not to be found at his lodgings, | 
and Everell dared not return to Mr. Mon- | 
treville until Clara had given some expla-! 
nation to her father. As Clara’s senses | 
| 








returned, she saw her parent bending over 
her with the most agonized solicitude, he | 
soon gathered from her expressions of grief | 
and regret, the cause of her distress; and) 
although even his partial fondness could | 
not wholly excuse the rashness of Claras’ | 
retort, he knew the sensitive delicacy, as! 
‘well as the pride of her feelings, too well | 
to be surprized at the effect of Hasting’s| 
remark. He spoke to her with soothing 
kindness; ‘I will send for him, my child,” 
he said, “and explain this mistake.” It is 
only a lover’s quarrel. Hastings has re- 
pented ere now of his petulance.” But 
Clara was in agony, and when evening 
came, but — t not, as usual, her lover, 
to delight with his presence the heart that 
idolized him, Mr. Montreville began to be 
seriously alarmed; he secretly despatched 
a note to Pr Ny requesting an ex- 
planation of the en scene, and treatin 
the whole as a mistake. Hastings was = 
sent from home, but in two days an answer 
was returned in these words—“ My respéct- 
ed friend, you once told me that your 
hter was ‘long in making her choice,’ 
she has since intimated her repentance of 
that choice. I go, to endeavour io forget 
her, and perhaps my proud spirit will aid 
my breaking heart.” This was too much 
for the doating father’s fortitude ; his own 


words, uttered in the exultation of parental |, 
joy, had been the means of producing mi- 
sery to the two beings he most loved. To 
conceal the truth from Clara was impossi- 
ble. She said nothing that could convey a 


| 








lover's conduct solely 


to her father; but imputed her 
her own rash re- 


é 


tort. ‘He will return to us,’ sobbed the 
almost heart-broken father, ‘he shall un- 
derstand how he has wronged you!” But 
the messenger whom he instantly despatch- 
ed to Hastings brought back the intelli- 
gence that the latter had sailed, that morn- 
ing for Europe. This was a death-blow to 
Clara: the corroding string of self-reproach 
forbade the consolation of hope—her lover 
wandering from his country, with blighted 
prospects, and a bleeding heart! ‘“ Ob, 
my father,” she would say, ** why did [ not 
remember that ‘a soft answer turneth away 
wrath;’ I have brought this misery upon 
myself.” When death has robbed us of a 
beloved object—when the grave has closed 
over the idol of our affection, though the 
heart seems bursting with its load of an- 
guish, there is consolation in the reflection 
that the sore bereavement is the will of 
heaven, and reason and religion call upon 
us to check the violence of grief. But 
when the heart feels its bereavement to be 
the consequence of unkindness or hasty re- 
sentment, there is no balm for the wounds 
inflicted by an accusing spirit. For the 
sake of her father, who felt, most keenly, 
the disappointment of bis cherished hopes, 
and who was almost heart-broken by the 
sight of her sorrow. Clara struggled with 
her feelings, and wrestled with despair, 
but in vain. The blow was given; and grief 
was consuming the vital springs of life; its 
cruel ravages were visible in the sunken 
cheek, and attenuated form of the once 
gay and blooming Clara! and but one more 
pang was wanting to complete the desola- 
tion. The packet which bore the unhappy 
Hastings from his home, was wrecked in 
her passage to Europe, and he perished in 
the pride of his youth, his talents, and his 
beauty! the victim of jealous pride, and 
hasty resentment. Clara survived but a 
short time after she received the intelli- 
gence, and the aged Mr. Montreville soon 
descended, mourning and childless, to his 
grave. P H. M 











Written for the Port Folio. 
ANSWER 


To the Stanzas in the first number of the 
Port Folio, addressed ** To any one who is 
Unhappy.” 

If all may claim an interest in thy lay, 

Whose bosoms own the chilling touch of grief, 

The heart that dictates this respond, may say 
“ The song was penn’d to yield my cares relief.” 


‘True hast thou said, that Nature’s glorious charms, 
Sun, streams, and flowers, are fresh to solace all, 
And grateful feeling oft the bosom warnis, 
Which still is held in misery’s tyrant thrall. 
The bright warm sun may shine, the babbling stream 
Give its soft music to the charmed ear, 
We love the soothing sound, the cheering beam, 
Suspend the sigh, and check the rising tear. 
But ah! can sounds, or sights of beauty, heal 
Deep wounds of outrag’d feeling in the heart? 
While yet the arrow rankles, can we steal 
From Nature’s scenes a balsam for the smart? 
Yes; for the px ver that furm’d creation fair, 
That made the sun to shine, the stream to flow, 
Makes the gay bird, and scented flower his care, 
Can also heal the wounds of human woe, 


And while the heart with grateful joy o‘erflows, 

Erom blessings given to cheer life’s rugged way, 
We feel the calm that soothing thought bestows, 

And fell despair’s dark visions flit away. 
And friendship, saered friendship, pity kind, 

And generous confidence, and converse sweet, 
These lend their solace to the tortured mind, 

The sorrowing heart of half its anguish cheat! 
¥es! there are blessings in the cup of life, 

Mix’d with the bitter dregs we’re fore’d to drain, 
A power to aid us in the fearful strife, 

A balm for woe, an antidote to pain. Zz. 


REVIEWS. 


‘*RIENZI,” BY MISS MITFORD. 


There has not been for many years so 
strong an impulse given to dramatic feel- 
ing and taste, as by the representation of 
this tragedy. Its subject is splendid and 
vast, yet wrought into unity with a trium- 
phant hand; its scenes are replete with 
noble and interesting action; and its lap- 
guage, with the exception of some few 
prettinesses and conceits, is rich, passion- 
ate and nervous. To those who have read 
or seen the play, this eulogy will not seem 
extravagant ; but, for the sake of others, 
we must justify it by a rapid view of its 
subject and conduct, interspersed with 
such extracts as our space will allow ; and, 
even within that space, we do not doubt 
of establishing the justice of our praises. 

The fortunes of Rienzi, chosen by Gib- 
bon as the catastrophe of his work, may be 
termed aromantic revival of classic glories, 
It was the lot of that extraordinary man to 
realize for a time the most fervid visions 
of a poetical enthusiasm; though without 
constancy to render them lasting; to dis- 
cover yet glowing embers of the old flame; 
once the light and terror of the world, 
which had for many centuries been as 
quenched, and to bid it cast a fitful glare 
over the mouldering remains of the great- 
ness it once illustrated, and the pomp of 
religion and chivalry ; and to afford that 








example of blended power and weakness, 
‘and of noble purpose betrayed by unwor- 
ithy passions, which belong to the most af- 
ifecting part of human annals. In treating 
| this great subject the author has been sin- 
'gularly happy. She has tried to preserve 
' the likeness of her hero to the idea given 
| by the historian, while she has kept under 
| those traits which were unfit for tragedy ; 
|rendering prominent its heroic features, 
while she has only hinted at those low and 
| contemptible frailties by. which it was de- 
graded—and dexterously avoiding the peril 
| which beset herof exhibiting’a person toe 
poetical in the dreams of his better days, 
‘and too theatrical in the buffooncries of his 
| worst, tobe properly dramatic. In deal 
‘ing with the vaned events of his life, she 
| has, in jlike manner, discarded those only 
which would have rendered the picture 
|rugged and broken; omitting his return to 
| Rome after his captivity and short career 
|as Senator, which was a mere parody on his 
\tribunician splendours ; casting into rapid 
|narrative the extravagancies which could 
|not be represented; and interweaving 
| with the whoie a tale of domestic interest, 
which not only developes the gentler 
traits of Rienzi’s character, but produces 
that opposition of individual character 
and close grapple of sentiments and pas- 


poses and effects of tragedy. 
The play opens in an open e of 
Rome, before the porch of a ruined tem- 
ple, with a short and vivid conversation 
between several of the common people, 
from which we learn that the state is dis- 
tracted by the quarrels of the two noble 
houses of Ursini and Corunna, and 
the people suffer grievous wrongs from the 
tyranny of both. While they are talking, 
Rienzi appears among the broken columns, 
musing over a mouldering piece of mat- 
ble, and presently comes i, and, 
from the almost obliterated inscription, at- 
tempts, by bitter yet familiar sarcasm, to 








| the sense of shame of suffer- 
ing. While he speaks, the shouts of the 





sions which are essential to the highest pur- 
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° 
Ursini are heard; he retires “*to feed his 
spirit on the mute marbles ;” the insolent 
train pass the stage, and one of them strikes 
off the cap of a citizen who neglects to 
dof it at their approach ; upon which Ri- 
enzirushes forward, seizes the staff, strikes 
the ruffian to the earth, and, finding the 
ople roused by the deed, gives vent to 
is eloquent indignation, and admonishes 
them to meet him at midnigat before the 
Capitol. The scene then changes to an 
apartment inthe small quiet home of the 
melancholy patriot, where Claudia, his 
sweet and simple-minded daughter, is en- 
treating her unacknowledged lover, young 
Angelo, the heir of the house of Colona, 
toleave her. Among the gentle beauties 
of this little scene, is the cote | picture 
which the innocent girl draus of her fa- 
ther, while broodin 
Rome, as contrasted with his former self. 
—— “He is changed, 
Grievously changed; still good, and ind, and full 
Of fond relentings—cross’d by sudden gusts 
Of wild and stormy passion. I have learned 
A daughter’s trembling love. Then, he’s so silent— 
He, once so eloquent. Of old, each show, 
Bridal, or joust, or pious pilgrimage, 
Lived in his vivid speech. Oh! “twas my joy, 
In that bright glow of rapid words to see 
Clear pictures, as the slow procession coil’d 
Its glittering length, or stately tournament 
Grew statelier in his voice. Now he sits mute, 
His serious eye fixed on the ground, each sense 
Turn’d inward.” 

Rienzi’s voice is heard; Angelo, at the 
entreaty of Claudia, retires by the lattice, 
and her father enters, to question her with 
assumed severity as to the shadow he has 
seen upon the sunny wall of the garden. 
She is about to confess, but he prevents 
her; and aftera short scene of graceful 
familiarity, receives tidings that all is pre- 
pared for his enterprise, and hastens to 
the Colona palace to confront and baffle 


on the deliverance of 





hisenemies. There Count Savelli, a kins- 
man of the Colona family, has just brought 
one of the scrolls, “fiery, but scholarly, 
stern, bold and plain,” calling on the citi- 
zens to meet Rienzi at the Capitol at 
nidnight, and exhibits it as food for mirth. 
lathis manner the company receive it, 
with the exception of the Lady Colonna, 
who describes the man whom they regard 
asa buffoon as “a sad wise man, of darin 
eye, and free but mystic speech,” and 
warns them to beware of his ambition.— 
While they are speaking of their own ani- 
mosities with the Ursini, Rienzi enters from 
behind, dashes into the conversation, re- 
lieves his own full heart by allusions so pal- 
pbie, that they assure him he has nothing 
‘oncealed, and prophecies the confederacy 
ofthe rival factions in — so original, 
bold, and true, that it is difficult to believe 
the production of a modern pen. He 
es that they shall see their enemies 
d in a close league: Colonna asks by 
tie; Rienzi answers— 
—“ By ha 
danger—the two rad a grasp 
other—the two cords that soonest knit 
fast and stubborn tie; your true-iove knot 
feeble to it—faugh! the subtle touch 
Pliant interest, or the dust of time, 
the pin point of temper, loose or not, 
Maps love’s silken band. Fear and old hate 
are sure weavers—they work fur the storm, 
Whirlwind, and the rocking surge; their knot 
still death.” 
The next scene is at night, before the 
of the Capitol, which Alberti, the 















bell, to deliver into Rienzi’s hands.— 
ht ap ; the i 


nder has agreed, on the tolling of hi 


them in a passionate speech of varied and 
forcible eloquence, on their present deg- 
radation and their old glory, broken bya 
beautiful allusion to his own personal 
wrongs in the death of a younger bro- 
ther by the wanton cruelty of one of the 
Ursini. As he speaks, his daughter’s loy- 
er, Angelo, approaches, and he prevails 
on him to join the patriotic band, partly by 
awakening his enthusiasm fur the old great- 
ness of Rome, but yet more by alluding to 
his own child. Of this striking dialogue 
we can only give onespeech, which seems 
tous a remarkable example of the true 
dramatic style, as contradistinguished from 
mere poctry or rhetoric. In reply to An- 
gelo’s request that he would “reason 
with and warn the nobles,” he exclaims— 


are waiting: Rienzi enters and addresses 





——— “ But this very day a wife, 
One infant hanging at her breast, 1nd two, 
Searee bigger than born twins of misery, 
Clinging to the poor rags which scarcely hid 
Her squalid form, grasp'd at my bridal rein 
To beg her husband's life, condemned to die 
For some vile petty theft, some paltry scudi: 
And whilst the fiery war-horse chafed and rear'd, 
Shaking his crest, and plunging to get free, 
There, *midst the dang’rous coil, unmov'd she stood, 
Pleading, in piercing words, the very ery 
Of nature. And when I at last said No— 
For I said No to her—she flung herself 
And those poor innocent babes, beneath the stones 
And my hot Arab’s hoofs. We saved them all— 
Thank heaven, we saved them all! But I said No 
To that sad woman ’mid her shrieks. Ye dare not 
Ask me for mercy now.” 


Rienzi directs the nuptials of Angelo and 
Claudia to proceed; and the nobles plot to 





———* And their answer 
Will be the gaol, the gibbet, or the axe, 
The keen retort of power. Why, I have reason'd; 
And, but that I am held among your great ones, 
Half madman and half fuol, these bones of mine, 
Had whiten’d on your wall. Warn them! They met 
At every step dark warnings. The pure air 
Wherever they pass’d, was heavy with the weight 
Of sullen silence; friend met friend, nor smiled 
Till the last feotfall of the tyrant’s steed 
Had died upon the ear; and low and hoarse 
Hatred came murmuring by, like the deep voice 
Of the wind before the tempest. Sir, ¢he boys— 
The unfledged boys, march at their mother’s hist, 
Beside their grandsires: even the girls of Rome 
The gentle and the delicate, array 
Their lovers in this ¢ause, I have one yonder, 
Claudia Rienzi—thou hast seen the maid”— 





To this intimation the lover yields; he is 
welcomed by <he band of patriots; the great 
bell of the capitol tolls;the gates open; the 
keys are laid at Rienzi’s feet; the soldiers 
fill the stage, and join the people; and the 
leader, rejecting royal titles, and choosing 
that of Tribune, ascends ‘the glorious 
wreck of gods and Czsars,’ which he pro- 
mises to make once more mistress of the 
world. In the next act we find him seated 





from the brief expressions of those who are 
crossing the stage (which give a present 
life to the scene, perhaps beyond any thing 
in the modern drama,) that he is presiding 
at the trial of Martin Ursini, for some fla- 
grant act of rapine. ‘he criminal is con- 
demned; Rienzi passes in state, refusing 
the solicitations of the Ursini, and seeks 
the chamber of his fair daughter, whose 
simple heart is oppressed by the new splen- 
dours of her station. A dialogue, very 
natufally conceived and elegantly written, 
follows, full of paternal pride on his part 
and delicate sensitiveness on her’s, in 
which, when he recurs to the shadow on 
the sunny wall, (a graceful touch, worthy 
of Shakspeare,) she utters only ‘ Father,’ 
and buries her face in his bosom; and when 
he asks whether she loved young Angelo, 
she remains silent, and is gently put away 


that throbbing heart of thine, keeps such a 
coil, I cannot hear thy words.’ Next we 
find the Tribune at his levee, beset with 
solicitations for the life of Martin Ursini, and 
returning to each petitioner an appropriate 
and triumphant answer. He counsels An- 
gelo to seek his mistress; to Colonna, urg- 
ing the plea of custom, he retorts the abuses 
of the feudal power now destroyed; to Sa- 
velli, pleading the family of the culprit, he 
replies, **Ye are noble, and need a warn- 
ing;” to Ursini, entreating for his brother, 














as chief of ‘the good estate,’ and learn || 


with ‘Yes? Saidst thou yes? That heart, || 


- nah ae ignant recollection of 
1s OWN; at still persist 
ee he tlesees hes a 


nate him at the banquet by a band 
disguised as maskers, with which the fourth 
act opens. He discovers their treason; in- 
troduces his own friends as the maskers; 
and, at the moment the conspirators give 
the watchword, seizes, baffles, exposes, 
and pardons them. He compels them to 
follow him to the church of St. John Late- 
ran, there to swear allegiance to him; and, 
as we learn from the description in the next 
scene, has, in his intoxication of power, 
| committed the wanton absurdities attributed 
|to him by Gibbon, which so disgust his 
atrician son-in-law, that he determines on 
joining his enemies. At this moment Rienzi 
enters the Plebeian Tribune, and the noble 
son, each strongly excited, meet, and a 
scene follows in which the characteristics 
of each are placed in boldest and most strik- 
ing opposition, Rienzi glorying in his poor 
parentage, and Angelo warning and ws 
ing him in vain. While the miserable bri 
|is led to her chamber, the parties join in 
fierce combat: old Colonna and Ursun fall, 
and Angelo, with other nobles, await the 
sentence of the conqueror. Here, then, 
again, Rienzi and Angelo meet, in more ter- 
|rible collision; Rienzi offers his son-in-law 

















































|life, on condition of his acquiescence in his 
dominion, which Angelo indignantly refuses, 
and he is led out to die. No sooner is he 
gone, than Chaudia rushes in, and in words 
|of irresistible pathos, pleads for her obdu- 
‘rate husband. Rienzi, unmanned by her 
|sorrow, despatches an unconditional 
|don, but it arrives too late; for while Clau- 
|dia remains in agonising suspense, the fu- 
|rious mother enters, announces the death 
| of Angelo, imprecates vengeance on Rienzi, 
and as a messenger informs him of a new 
| insurrectisn, rushes out to lead the band 
to victory. The tribune now hears that the 
fickle people have turned against him, 
|mourns over his ambition and hot lust of 
jrule, and declares that his business is to die. 
| The citizens, led on by the desperate lady, 
|surround the Capitol; the gates open; he 
| appears unarmed and alone, and demands 
|what they seek of their Tribune. 





janswer, vengeance and liberty—at which 

|last name he breaks out into the following 

magnificent apostrophe:— 

“For liberty go seek 

The mountain tops, where, with the crashing pines, 

The north wind revels! Go where the ocean foams 

O’er horrid rocks, or sports in eddying pools! 

Go, where the cagle and the sea snake dwell 

With mighty elements, where nature is 

And man is not—and ye may see afar, 

Impa!pable as a rai on the clouds, 

The glorious vision!” 

The crowd surround him—his daughter 

tushes to his arms—and the troop se 

ing, discover him dead, and Claudia sense- 

less beside him. 
Such is the outline of this play, in which, 
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qncetae few prettinesses, such as ‘white | 
clouds sailing around the moon,’ a.compari- 
son of butterflies to * winged flowers,’ and || 
the exquisite character of Clauilia, there is), 
nothing to betray the sex of the writer. 
Angelo, indeed, is weak and fickle, but so|! 
are the youthful heroes of some of our) 
greatest novelists and poets; while Rienzi, | 
in his bitter railings, his fitful energy, his 
luxury, his pride, and his final resol.‘tion, | 
bears the stamp and impress of masculine) 

ower. But the chief merit of the play is) 
its remarkable vividness as a drama—it is a/| 
series of actions—and there is not a scene, 
and scarcely a speecb of any length, which 
we might not quote as exemplifying this) 
quality in contradistinction to the poetical 
style; and this appearance of present life is 
often produced by very simple and master- 
ly touches. 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
MRS. HEMANS. 

Were it not entirely superfluous, we 
should lixe to express, in full, our opinion 
of this lady’s productions; but when there 
is an universal acknowledgment of her lof- 
ty imagination, of the depth and clearness 
of her thought, and of her surprising facili- 
ty in embodying her conceptions, an ac- 
quiescence to the public voice is all that 
can be required of us. Her lighter efforts, 
those which have been thrown off to com- 
ply with the solicitations of Magazine Edi- 
tors and manufacturers of Souvenirs’ are 
familiar to every reader. They are seized 
upon greedily by the proprietor of every 
newspaper, however obnoxious some of 
them may be to criticism—are read, and 
studied, and treasured up in the heart, as 
are the verses of no other man or woman 
now living. It is certainly true that Mrs. 
Hemans is the only writer whose words are 
upon the tongue of every reader, be he 
but the mere seeker out of shipnews, or the 
searcher after advertisements of bales of 
cotton and quintals of cod-fish. But her 
character as a poet does not depend upon 
those flashes of inspiration, the light of 
which is scattered so widely. It is in her 
larger poems, her laboured efforts, that her 
glory beams forth—that her masculine 
strength is developed. These are indeed 
offerings meet for the acceptance of Apol- 
lo. In them she tells us of the high pur- 
poses of patriotic souls, of the passing love 
and firmness of women, of the agony of the 
broken heart, and the triumph of the proud 
one, even in death itself. She accom- 
plishes her purpose in every thing she at- 
tempts; not with the aid of artificial, un- 





the last fragment’ of his ill-fated ship, and 


numbered. ‘The sinking mariner clings to 
holds on while nature gives him strength; 
and as he mounts the toppling wave, strains 
his anxious eyes in search of assistance. 
A vessel may heave in sight; he may be 
drifted to some kindly shore; Ais fate is not 
decided. 

The unhappy wretch who alone lives his 
last day hopeless and in unmitigated mise- 
ry, is the sentenced convict on the eve of 
execution; he sees and hears all that is 
passing round him with the terrible con- 
sciousness that it is for the “last time.” 
He beholds the sun gleaming through 
the bars of hiscell, in all his parting bright- 
ness, and knows he sees his golden rays for 
the “last time;” he hears the prison clock 
record the fleeting minutes—how fastly 
fleeting to him!—throughout the night 
each hour sounds to him for the “last 
time.’ Seven strikes upon the bell—at 
eight he dies! 

Hs wife, his children, his beloved pa- 
rents, come to him: he stands amidst his 
family in the full possession of his bodily 
health, and all his mental faculties. He 
clasps them to his heart—they go: the door 
of his cell closes and shuts them from his 
sight: he has seen them for the “ last time.” 

He is summoned to the scaffold--the 
the engine of death stands ready: he feels 
the pure air of heaven blow upon his face 
—the summer sun shines brightly; for the 
‘last time’ he sees the green fields and the 
trees, and ten thousand objects familiar to 
us all. The cap is drawn over his tear 
fraught eyes!—the objects vanish, never, 
never to be seen again by him! He hears 
for the ‘last time” the sacred word of 
God from human lips; in another moment 
the death struggle is on him, and he 
breathes for the “ last time!” 

To him alone, then, is the exit from this 
world of cares regular and certain; in every 
other case it is a mystery when the “ last 
time”’ shall come. 





A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
She lingered o’er his infant form, 
And fain would she have suffered too! 
She wiped off from his pale worn brow 
Decaying nature's gentle dew; 
To make his transient rest more swect, 
She fann’d mild zephyrs o’er his couch; 
Nor aught could take her from her seat, 
Nor aught her constant ardour touch. 
Whole days and nights she calmly sat 
And watch’d him with an angel’s care; 
And yet her dark blue eye was bright— 
Exhausted nature gleamed not there, 
Save when its lovely orb was veil’d 
With pity’s soul dissolving fear, 





meaning flourishes of language, but by her 


intimate acquaintance with the human) 


mind, Its secret worings she traces out, 
its darker meanings she translates, its dim- 
mest visions she interprets. 

To the honer of the age which may just- 
ly boast of its Hemans we believe she could 
with safety say, that she has never written 
one line which, dying, she could wish to blot. 


Bryant. 





From Hook's “Sayings abd Doings.” Third Scries.' 


THE LAST TIME, 

In one only situation can a man be placed 
where the awful doubt is converted into a 
tremendous certainty —not the sick patient 
on the bed of death, whose pulse beats 
faintly, and whose subsiding seems to an- 
nounce the coming of his salagne- He may 
inger for hours; he may recover—the ra: 


Which from her bosom’s recess came, 
And dimm’d its lustre with a tear. 








THE HOME OF OUR YOUTH. 
These are not breathings of regret, 
Lifes flowers may bloom, but cannot last. 
There is a magical sweetness attendin 
| the recollections of the hqme of our child- 
jhood and youth—of the dsys when our 
|hearts were as gay, and our footsteps as 
|light and frolicksome as the airy gambols 
of the wild-birds wing—of our earliest and 
dearest friends; which the heart benumb- 
ing experience of riper years can never 
wholly obliterate. Years may have passed 
away, but the hills we traversed in the days 
of our boyhood are remembered as when 
we clambered over them—we think of the 
groves fresh and bright as when we gather- 
ed honey suckles and wild flowers in their 


| Written for the Port Folio, 
; 


time and care may have furrowed our own 
brow, we look back to our youthful friends 
as having been spared its desolating touch, 
and remember them as when we parted 
with them, full of the elastic buoyancy of 
youthful spirits, still beautiful and fair. 
Yet how painfully are many of these fairy 
illusions dispelled, when we, after a lapse 
of years, visit these scenes so fondly re. 
membered by us. Time we find has been 
impartial in his ceaseless career: and the 
reckless gaiety of childhood, and the bloom 
of youth, and the beautiful buddings of the 
lovely and the fair, have vanished with the 
groves and the flowers beneath his wither. 
ing touch. After an absence of years I 
have visited the sweet scenes of my child. 
hood ;—I have rolled back the wheels of 
time a quarter of a century to bring to 
gether the gay and happy circle in which! 
once moved;—and I have found much of 
pleasure and much of sorrow in the review, 
and much to convince me that happiness is 
not confined to childhood, or age, climate, 
or country:—our happiness or our misery 
depends on ourselves, 
For myself, I have remainedl unmarried; 
but the most of those with whom I revelled 
in the bright and sunny morn of life, have 
pursued a different course. Fully sensible 
that lovely woman is the bright star that 
_ the clouds of human existence, I con 
emn them not; their decision was wise. I 
would not dash from the lip of any human 
being the cup which adds to his chance of 
happiness, b I t taste its—I 
would not p'uck away the reed on which 
any one may lean in the journey of life, be. 
cause mine has been torn from me. 
If there was one spot in my native vil 
lage where I loved to linger—one place 
which I traversed with feelings of deeper 
emotion than any other—it was the church- 
yard, where so many twilight hours had 
been spent by me in childhood’s sweet 
days. There reposed the remains of a bro 
ther—and there too slumbered a loved and 
sainted mother. Oh what is so sweet, s0 
lasting. and so endearing as a mother’s 
love! We may change; that never changes 
—children may be ungrateful, they may 
repay with careless indifference the tendet 
solicitude of a parent—they may by their 
base ingratitude pierce with pangs sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth the bosom that nov 
rished them;—they may with superciliow 
neglect, or brutal contempt, bring the form 
which it should have been their delight to 
cherish, sorrowing to the cold tomb;—but 
while life beats, the mother’s love that 
watched over them in the fragile and help 
less days of infancy, ceases not:—it is indis 
tructible except by the blow that severs het 
hold on human existence, 
|| My father I never knew:—he died when 
||L was a child—his grave was the conl 
depths of the blue ocean: his requiem wi 
| sung by the ever rolling waves; his mont 
| ment was the ocean, and time resisting 
|| tocks of the Bahamas. 
* * . * ° es 
Often had my beloved mother led me by 
the hand, and pointed out the green tur 
where my brother slept; and often too had 
she designated the place where she 
wished to rest, when “ life’s fitful fever” 
was over, ’T'was a beautiful spot. A he 
cypress to the existence of which the 
of man was buta point, spread the ever. 
lasting green of its branches over the quit 
place, emblem of the immortality of t 
who slept beneath. its dep 
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of hope beams, and those who love hen 
share his brightness, His hours are not 





shadow—and however deeply the finger of 
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and sung—and like the tower of the church 
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inst which it waved, it spiry top point- 

ed to heaven. Is it superstition that pic- 
tures to us such a place as the favourite 
haunts of the dear departed? 1s it fancy 
alone that calls up aerial shadows, as the 
clouds beneath the silver moon, flit wavery 
and slow’ Is there nothing more than 
mere mortal imagining in the deep solem- 
nity, which at the twilight hour reigns un- 
disturbed over the hallowed enclosure? If 
we never catch a glance of the white robes 
which veil etherial visitants, what then 
mean those solitary white specks which by 
the glittering stars in night’s deep blue 
yault are often seen like a fleecy cloud, 
visible for a moment, and then vanishing 
forever? Is there nothing which does not 
belong to earth, in the deep toned winds, 
singing in the branches of the cypress and 
willow; or sighing through the long waving 
grass which flourishes in mortal mould? If 
these are all delusions, let me be deluded 
still—I have not a wish to have the chain 
that binds me severed, or the fetters which 
I love to wear, torn away. 
In this church-yard too of my native 
village, slumbers another being that by me 
can never be forgotten; the young, the 
lovely, and the beloved Cornelia. * * 
e * » We were children to- 
gether; we played together; we went to 
school together; she was more to me than 
all the world, my dear mother excepted, 
yet our young hearts thought not of love. 
What shall I call that feeling that impelled 
me with irresistible force to seek for an 
undefinable happiness in her company— 
that caused me to cull for her the first 
sweet flowers of spring—and twine for her 
flowing locks a wreath of the first delicate 
rose-buds that blushed beneath the bright 
gteen rose leaves of May’ Call it what 
you please, the effect was unalloyed plea- 
sure, and before we had ever enquired 
why it was so, we found we lived only for 
each other. 
A few years passed away, and we began 

to meet with new emotions, may I not add 
with new hopes. With none the less af- 
fection, my Cornelia became more reserv- 
ed, more woman-like, and more lovely. A 
deeper blush overspread her beautiful 
countenance—there was a richer dimple 


an hour of bitterness. Cornelia read my 
feelings; a tear trembled in her eye, but 


she suppressed it; *twas the last struggle 
of human weakness. Her white hand was 
clasped in mine; her head was reclined on 
my sede - e . * . 

Within one short month, the beautiful 
and adorned Cornelia was no more. Could 
I mourn, that an angel on earth, she had 
been converted into a seraph in heaven? 1 
buried my sorrows in my cwn bosom. 

The lapse of years has only the more 
endeared her recollection to me; the pain 
I once felt when I reflected on her inno- 
cence and worth, and my loss, has been 
softened by the remembrance of her unsul- 
lied purity and love; and when I visit the 
home of my youth, and see the wild flow- 
ers spring over her grave, I have not a 
wish to call her back from the skies, but 
rejoice in the consciousness that a meeting 
is near, where the thought of separation 
never can embitter the cup of blessedness— 
where joy is unfading, and love eternal. 
Ww. G. 








My soul is on that way, 


My thoughts are travellers o’er the waters diin; 


Through the long weary day 


I walk, o’ershadowed by vain dreams of him. 


Aid him, and me, too, aid! 


e Oh! *tis not well, this earthly love's exeess | 


On thy weak child is laid 


The burthen of too deepa tenderness. 


Too much o’er Aim is poured 


My being’s hope—scaree leaving heaven a part; 


Too fearfully adored, 


Oh! make not him the chastener of my heart! 


I tremble with a sense 


Of grief to be—I heara warning low— 


Sweet Mother! call me hence; 


This wild idolatry musi end in woe. 


The troubled joy of life, 


Love’s lightning happiness my soul hath kuown, 


And, worn with feverish strife, 


Would fold its wings—take back, take back, thine 


own! 
Hark! how the wind swept by! 


The tempest’s voice comes rolling o’er the wave— 


Hope of the sailor’s eye, 


And maiden’s heart, blest mother, guide and save! 





ffistorical Fact.—Mr. J. Taygart, was 


ZILLAH: 
4 TALE OF THE HOLY CITY. 


made its appearance in London. The Li 
terms: 


tion—many an — 
midnight—many an ol 


A new work, with the above title, has 
tery Gazette mentions it in the following 


**Many a morning of patient investiga- 
lengthened into 
record of former 
times—many a ponderous volume dwelt 
upon * till the spirit was subdued to what 
it worked in”—many an hour’s hard read- 
ing, as only antiquaries can read, must 





elected a Senator from the county of Co- 
lumbiana to the second General Assembly 
of the State of Ohio. He appeared and 
made the necessary oaths, and took his 
“|| seat, in a few days he became melancholy 
which soon progressed to insanity. In his 
insane ravings he disclosed that he was not 
thirty years of age when he took the oath 
of office and his seat; and that his con- 
science upbraided him with the commission 
of perjury, in taking an oath to support the 
constitution, and at the same moment taking 
a seat in violation of its provisions. From 
this insanity he never recovered, and sur- 
















these volumes have cost their indefatigable 
writer, The dresses and dishes—the tem- 
e and the market-place—the thousand 
ittle observances of social life—its fashions 
and follies, paintings and perfumes, are de- 
scribed with the minuteness of an eye-wit- 
ness—a curious, hearing, listening, seaing, 
eye-witness. We can scarcely speak of 
Zillah as a novel—though its love affairs, 
its hair-breadth ’scapes, &c. are enough to 
attract its young lady-readers—but as an 
animated picture-gallery, whose colouring 
is from one of the most gorgeous periods of 
antiquity; and we must say the author has 
collected a mass of materiel which an histo- 


vived its commencement but a few months, 
Cin. Gaz. 











THE MIRROR. 


Written for the Port Folio. 
PRIDE. 

‘Almost every person has some besetti 
sin, which, frequently unknown to himself, 
gives the colour to his whole character and 
deportment, and secretly influences every 
action of his life.—The prevalent sin of 
most persons is Pride; in some it may bear 
the more lenient name of foible, but in 





in her cheek—to the brilliancy of her dark 
eye was added a tinge of deeper, lovelier 
feeling—and when I pressed her, in her 
innocence and purity to my bosom, I bless- 
ed heaven that had given me the affections 
of such an angel. o o o o ° . 

The A ps year hastened rapidly by. 
Cornelia in one of her letters hinted 
that her health was not as good as it had 
formerly been, but as she expressed no 
alarm, I felt none; and it was not until the 
vacation arrived, and I hasted to my native 
village--left the coach and flew to the em- 
brace of Cornelia; that I was sensible of 
the irreparable loss with which I was 
threatened. She was pale and wan—the 
rich flush that mantled her features when 
I again pressed her to my heart quickly 
sulsided, all but the bright red spot which 
kept its place on her cheek, as if to re- 
mind me of the delicate tinge which once 
rested there, but which a single glance 
told me was passing away forever. Her 


rian might be proud to set forth.” 


[ ——— 








ITALIAN GIRL’s 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
“O sanctissima, O purissima, 
Dulcis Virgo Maria! 
Mater amata intemerata 
Ora, ora, pro nobis, 


In the deep hour of dreams, 


And by the starlight gleams 
Mother of Sorrows! O, I come to thee. 


Unto thy shrine I bear 


All, all unfolded there, 
h the of thy pitying eye 
For thou, that once didst move, 





Thou knowest the grief, the love, 





eyes seemed to sparkle with additional 
brilliancy, but there was something in their 
light that spoke not of earth; it told of a 
purer and happier sky. What a chill, a 
death-like chill came over me as I gazed 
upon her, and read at once the destrnction 


Many, and sad, and deep, 


Thou, too, could watch and wee 
Bear, geo NEGF a Trea 0 
bark, 





my fairest and dearest 


hopes. Ob what! His 


HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 


Night-blowing flowers, like my own heart to lie, 


In thy still beauty, though an earthly home, 


The fear of woman's soul;—to thee I come. 


Were the thoughts folded in thy silent breast; 


Sicilian Mariner's Hymn. 


Through the dark woods, and past the moaning sea, | 


others it amounts to actual sin. It is always 
a proof of weakness, and sometimes casts a 
shadow over characters, which would, 
otherwise, be truly estimable. In persons 
of superior acquirements, and high mental 
endowments, pride usually wears the form 
of dignity, and we can generally forgive it, 
because, every heart, not contaminated by 
envy, is ready to yield its homage to ac- 
knowledged mental superiority, while at 
the same time, it cannot but feel how much 
more captivating are brilliant genius and 
cultivated talents, when their possessor 
“bears his honours meekly.” The pride 
which accompanies superior intellect, dif- 
fers widely from that absurd vanity which 
merely pretends to it, and which, by in- 
solently demanding homage, forfeits even 
respect; we are constrained to laugh at the 





latter, while we look upon the former as 
merely a “spot upon the sun.” But the 
most contemptible species of pride is that 
which is founded upon poet i ‘ 

we contemplate this sort of pride with 
some degree of wonder, for it is at once 


aregent d servile; 
yond all beanie by 


ee creattyion 
the gratifyi 
itself in the triffii and worthless seieutia 4 





of outward show, it is ready to fall down 
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nearer to his Creator. . M, 
tS _____} 
v From Tales of the Sea. 


“as we could not fetch the mouth of the 
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and worship those pees who possess | 
those adventitious advantages in an equal | 
or superior degree, while, towards those, | 
who, by their inability to vie with them in 
these fancied distinctions, are placed, in| 
their estimation, in a lower grade of socie-| 
ty; these slaves of contemptible pride, de- | 
port themselyes as to an entirely different | 
order of beings; either wounding them by | 
an over acted affectation of condescending | 
kindness or shocking them by airs of su-| 
perscilious superiority. 
quently happens that these airs of arro- 
gance, or mortifying condescension, are 
played off upon persons who are capaple 
of discerning, and of thorougly dispising 
the source whence they spring, while pity- 
ing the infatuation which can thus mislead 
the mind. It is true, this species of pride 
is only met with in persons of weak minds 
and shallow understandings. Yet was it 
confined to the illiterate alone, to those 
whose slender means of improvement, and 
of mental cultivation, have not been such 
as to enable them to distinguish properly, 
and to set no more than a just value upon 
such paltry distinctions, the wonder would 
not be so great, nor the prevalence of such 
folly so much to be regretted. But when 
such pitiable pride is found in persons 
whose situations in life, and opportunities 
for mental improvement, would lead us to 
expect a more elevated turn of mind, indig- 
mation is mingled with the contempt we 
are constrained to feel. The mind alone 
is the true standard of excellence, princi- 
ples and deportment the only proofs of 
worth.—Let those whose minds are only 
capable of appreciating external advan- 
tages, and who value their fellow-beings 
exactly in proportion as they are possessed 
of them, enjoy all the self-satisfaction such 
sentiments can bestow. The soul of phi- 
lanthrophy must breathe a sigh over such 
perversion of thought and feeling, but is 
consoled by the reflection, that it may turn 
from the mortifying contemplation, to the 
pleasing survey of superior intelligence 
and mental cultivation, joined to real be- 
nevolence of heart, and modesty of deport- 
ment, in persons whose pride only leads 
them to such pursuits as tend to raise man 
higher in the scale of being, and bring him 
H 





A GALE AT SEA. 


The high mountains were already cover- 
ed with snow, and the ice in the harbour 
warned us to be gone, or remain there for 
the winter. We wenttosea with a light 
breeze from the eastward; but before we 
had got twenty miles to the Northward of 
the Naze, it died away in tight drifting- 
showers of snow, and left our sales flap- 
Ping against the masts, and our ropes fea- 
thered with frost work. As the sun went 
down, the snow ceased, and a dark cloud, 
fringed with wild white, arose in the west; 
while a gentle ripple on the heaving, oily- 
looking sea, heralded a breeze from that 
direction; which, before morning, ripened 
into a strong gale. 

The ship was in no very safe situation, 


sleeve on one rack, nor weather the Nor- 
wegian land on the other. 

At three o’clock in the morning it was 
dark and dreary; the wind was still una- 
bated, and showers of sleet whistled down 
the rigging 
Nothing could be seen around us but 


And it not unfre- || 


that threatened to break on board of us at 
jevery surge, for we are obliged to carry a 
press of sail, to keep the ship to wind- 
ward. 
All hands were on deck; the ship lurch- 
ed heavily in the hollow of the waves, and 
the very masts shook, when their wild and 
curling tops struck the bow. 

The mainsail flew in tatters, and at that 


SINGULAR ALARM. 


Zimmerman, in his curious Treatise on 
Experience in Physic, gives the following 
relation:—Happening to be in company 
with some English gentlemen, all of them 
men of distinction, the conversation fell 
upon antipathies. Many of the company 
denied their reality, and considered them 





moment a loud crack was heard forward: | 
the bowsprit had risen a foot from its place | 
the gammoning, which was rotten, had | 


| helm was instantly put a-weather, the ship 
flew before the wind, the foresail was 
hauled up, the runners and tackles were 
boused up to the stem, and a hawser pas- 
sed out of the hawse-holes ovor the bow- 
sprit; this saved the masts, and the ship 
was again brought to the wind. 


We knew that we must have run seve- 
ral miles to the leeward while the bow- 
sprit was securing; but the loss of our 
masts there, would bave been death to us, 
for we then heard the roaring of the break- 
ers against the iron-bound coast. As day- 
light broke, red and firey streaks with 
wind-galls were seen among the clouds, 
and the rugged mountains of Norway, 
fleeced in white, were just showing their 
towermg peaks above the misty curtain | 
which hung over the horizon to the east-| 
ward. All eyes gazed with horror at a| 
s ght which, in security, would have been| 
magnificent. Drenched with the spray, 
cold and weary as we were, still some 
hopes remained, that our despatch in se- 
curing the bowsprit had kept us further to 
windward, but when the veil of mist pas- 
sed away, all the perils of our situation 
came full upon our view. 


Thr steep black rocks frowning over the 
boiling surf, threw up the liquid element 
in mad gambols, till the oblique rays of 
light reflected an iris inthe spray ; but the 
sun seemed to shine to show, and not to 
relieve us from danger. 


Our sails were all we had to trust to ;— 
another mainsail was bent and set, and the 
master, with a stout man, took the helm, 
watching every surge to ease the ship as 
she rose. At each curling wave, all eyes 
seemed to turn instinctively, first to the 
masts, then to the coast, and then to the 
deck: no one looked at the other, not a 
word was spoken, and nothing was heard 
around us but the wild winds, the rush of 
waters, and the screaming of the sea-gulls 
in our wake. 

The ship plunged violeutly, and made 
but little way. A few minutes were to de- 
cide—we were within a hundred yards of 
the weathermost rock, which occasionally 
showed its dark head above the furious sea 
that rushed over it. 

It was an awful moment: we had got 
into that long swell which usually grevedes 
the tremendous break ofa heavy wave on 
a rock—a few minutes more were to rank 
us with the living or the dead. Each 
man raised himself up, ping firmer the 
rope by which he held, as if willing to 
lighten the ship by poising himself in the 
air, till the wave slunk back from the rock, 
and the vessel glided into the hollow of the 
sea—no shock—another heave, and we 
were all clear. 

That day taught me to use every effort, 
and hgpe to the last. As the Sleeve was 
now open, we felt ourselves @Hpratively 
safe, and the next morning the wind veer- 
ing round to the north-east, we were indu- 











the flying spray, topping the furious waves || 


ced to keep the sea and steer homeward. 


as idle stories; but | assured them that they 
were truly a disease. Mr. Wm. Matthews, 
son to the governor of Barbadoes, was of 


\| given way; the masts were in danger; the || ™Y pPimon: nesenee be had en antignthy <f 


spiders. The rest of the company laughed 
at him. I undertook to prove to them, 
that his antipathy was really an impression 
on his mind, resulting from the determina- 
tion of a mechanical effect. Lord George 
Murray undertook to shape some black 
wax into the appearance of a spider, with 
a view to observe whether the antipathy 
would take place at the simple figure of 
the insects He then withdrew, and soon 
after came in again with the wax in his 
hand, which he kept shut. Mr. Matthews, 
who in other respects was a very amiable 
and moderate man, immediately conceiving 
that his friend really had a spider in his 
hand, clapped his hand to his sword with 
extreme fury, and running backwards to- 
wards the partition, cried out most horribly. 
All the muscles of his face were swelled, 
his eyes rolled in the sockets, and his body 
was immovable. We were all exceedingly 
alarmed, and immediately ran to his assist- 
ance, took his sword from him, and assured 
him what he had conceived to be a spider 
was nothing more than a piece of wax 
which he might see upon the table. He 
remained some time in this spasmodic 


|| state; but at length he began gradually to 
||recover, and to deplore the horrid passion 


for which he stil! suffered. His pulse was 
very strong and his whole body was cover- 
ed with a cold sweat: after taking an ano- 
dyne draught, he resumed his usual tran- 
quility. 





Drunkenness—- Pro, 8s—-- Death. — 
Died, in Kent, (Conn.) on Sunday 16th 
inst. Peter Clear, aged about 30. He was 
formerly a man of good character, and a 
school teacher, but of late years the bottle 
was his principal companion. On the day 
of his death, with “ certain lewd fellows of 
the baser sort,” he went to a house of very 
doubtful character, intending to spend the 
day in rioting, profaneness, and excess. 
Here, commingled with the songs of the 
drunkard, were heard mock prayers and 
exhortations, indicative of a ecbatee of 
heart, and a contempt for the institutions 
of Christianity, seldom manifested by the 
most depraved of our fallen race. On sup- 
per being announced, Clear was so intoxi- 
cated as to render assistance necessary in 
getting tothe table. On being seated, he 
impiously attempted to perform the solemn 
service of asking a blessing on the provi- 
sions before him. Here the arm of mercy, 
which had until this hour stayed the sword 
of justice, was withdrawn. The miserable 
wretch swallowed one mouthful of the 
food, and with an agonizing exclamation, 
“Lord God how I feel!” in an instant sunk 
into eternity! 


ne 


Byron and Shelley.—Shelley, at ihe ates 
of Pisa, threw himself between — 
a dragoon, whose sword in his indignation 


was lifted and about to strike. Byron told 
a common friend, sometime erwards, 





that he could not conccive how any man 








living should actso. ‘*Do you know he 
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might have been killed, and there was eve- 
ry appearance that he would be?” The an- 
swer was, “ Between you and Sheliey there 
js but little similarity, and perhaps but 
little sympathy; yet what Shelley did then, 
he would do again, and always. There is 
not a human creature, not even the most 
hostile, that he would not hesitate to pro- 
tect from injury at the hazard of his life. 
And yet life, which he would throw for- 
ward so unguardedly, is somewhat more 
with him than with others: it is full of hopes 
and aspirations, it is teeming with warm 
feelings, and it is rich and overrun with its 
own native simple enjoyments. In him, 
every thing that ever gave pleasure gives 
it still, with the same freshness, the same 
exuberance, the same earnestness to com- 
municate and share it.’* By heaven! I can- 
not understand it!” cried Byron; a man to 
run upon a naked sword for another!”***** 
Innocent and careless as a boy, Shelley 
possessed all the delicate feelings of a gen- 
tleman, all the discrimination of a scholar, 
and united in just degrees the ardour of 
the poet with the patience and forbearance 
of the philosopher. His generosity and 
charity went far beyond those of any man, 


» I believe at present in existence. He was 


never known to speak evil of an enemy, 
unless that enemy had done some grievous 
injustice to another; and he divided his in- 
come of only one thousand pounds with the 
fallen and afflicted. 





VARIETY. 





Advantages of a large Bonnet.—(Copied 
from a Chelmsford paper. )—A case of mi- 
raculous preservation of lite happened last 
week at Margate. A lady was walking on 
the cliff with a child, when her bonnet blew 
into the sea; the lady starting to save it, 
fell, dragging her infant with her into the 
ocean; fortunately she and her child fell 
exactly into the middle of the bonnet, when 
the lady using the parasol she had with her 
by way of a scull, paddled herself ashore, 
to the great admiration of the spectators. 


Southern Isles.—About 200 islands have 
been discovered by the navigators of Nan- 
tucket, in the South Seas and Southern 
Pacific Ocean, which are not laid down on 
any map or chart, eiiicr in Europe or Ameri- 
ta. Many-of those islands contain inhabi- 
tants, who had never seen a white man 
until they saw our fellow-citizens of Nan- 
tucket. 


My daughter Anne used to be dull; why 
is she lively since her marriage’ Because 
she’s Anne-mated. 


ORIGINAL. 
To a mischievous Scribbler. 
Write on, still write! thy pen will do for thee, 
All that thy bitterest foes exult to see, 
And those who would not harm thee if they could 
Now feel they could not sereen*thee if they would. 
H. 


Young Eagles.—In one of the Crags of 
Ben Nevis, Scotland, two parent eagles 
were teaching two young birds the ma- 
neuvre of flight. They began by rising 
from the top of a mountain, in the eye 

the sun, (it was about mid-day, and bright 
for this climate. )—They at first made small 
circles, and the young birds imitated them; 
they paused on their wi waiting till 
res had made their first flight, and then 
took a second and a larger gyration, always 








rising towards the sun, and enlarging their| 
circle of fligh; so as to make a gradually| 
extending spiral. The young ones still 
slowly followed, apparently flying better | 
as they mounted: and they continued this | 
sublime kind of exercise, always rising, till) 
they became mere points in in the air, and | 
the young ones were lost, and afterwards | 
their parents, to the aching sight. 


Unwholesome Grain.—It is said that Mr. 
Grain is going about Virginia, earning his 
livelibood by marrying every now and then 
a buxom widow. This fellow may chance 
to be brought to a certain mill, where he 
will be well ground, sifted, and stored 
away in some convenient corner. 


PHILIDA’S RESOLUTION. 

If Colins should ask me to dance on the green, 

I'll answer him “No,” which will plague him I 
ween; 

But if he is pressing, and begs with a kiss, 

I'll answer him—* Yes, Colin, yes.” 

Should he venture so far as to ask me to wed, 

The first time I’ blush and I'll hang down my 
head; 

But the next time he asks me, perchance with a 
kiss, 

I'll hold up my head, and say—“ Yes, Colin, yes.” 

And then when he asks me, what day it shall be, 

Pil answer with carelessness, “Any for me;” 

But the seeond, I'll answer to rid him of sorrow, 

“Why, I think my dear Colin, *twill suit me to- 
morrow.” 

So thus I have pictured what lesson to play— 

For teazing’s a gem that all Females display. 





Icannot do it, never accomplished any 
thing; J will try, has wrought wonders. 


Symptoms of Short Sightedness.----It is 
evidence of short-sightedness when a man 
rubs out with his nose what he has written| 
with his pen. So, too, when a young lady | 
at her needle-work pierces the end of her | 
nose with her needle, the presumption is! 
strong that she is short-sighted. But when! 
a young gentleman “ with spectacles on) 
nose,” stumbles over a post, or against a! 
person whom he cannot recognise without 
removing his glasses his short-sightedness 
may be questioned. 





MORAVIAN 
Funeral Ceremonies | 


The garden-green before the chapel is 
surrounded by those invited—the neigh- 
bours of their own frsternity, old and young | 
and ibe young ladies of the school, all simi- 
larty dressed in white, with a simple black | 
riband. As soon as the coffin is brought | 
from the house, the officiating minister) 
reads the opening verses of our funeral ser- 
vices; after which he gives out the first stan- 
za of a hymn, 

“Our aged friend is gone to rest.” 

This is sung in unison by the young wo 
men, and the effect is very impressive. 
The coffin is then born into the chapel; the 
clergy of the established church invited go 
the next in order, then the Moravian min- 
isters, and afterwards the congregation. A 
sermon is preached, and, in the same order 
as before, the coffin is born to the burial 
ground. The whole area is surrounded on 
one side by the women of the establishment 
and the young females; on the other by the 
minister, friends and fraternity. The whole 
join in the affecting hymn, after which the 
coffin is deposited in the earth, and a few 
prayers are read. At the afternoon service 
in the chapel, there are prayers and an ap- 





propriate anthem. 


ANECDOTE. 


Sagacity of that noble animal the Horse. 

Having recently noticed ina foreign pa- 
per, that a man falling from his horse into a 
river, was seized by the animal and safely 
brought ashore, reminds us of a letter re- 
ceived from Steubenville, Ohio. in Jnne 
last, addressed toa son of the editor, then in 
the village—Joseph L. returned home last 
evening, and this morning related to me; 
with tears in his eyes, a most remarkable 
and almost incredible circumstance. Ar- 
riving ata creek, which late heavy rains 
had rendered it hazardous to swim, he dis- 
mounted from his horse, and attempted to 
cross the creek onatree that had fallen 
across it, holding the brible in his hand, 
and compelling the horse to swim alonside. 
After he arrived about midway, the current 
became so rapid that Natty could not keep 
his course. but broke from him, and Jo- 
seph fell from the tree into the creek. He 
caught by a limb, and the horse swam to 
the shore, and then halted and turned 
around to see what had become of his ri- 
der. His situation, consequently, was one 
of great danger, as he found it impossible 
to regain the tree. He was eight or ten 
miles from any house, and became much 
alarmed, as his strength}was failing. At this 
critical moment, Natty plunged into the 
creek on the opposite side of the tree; 
swam round it to where Joseph was, stop- 
ped quietly until he mounted him, and 
then swam to the shore with Joseph on his 
back! This story, incredible as it may 
seem, you will believe to be true, What 
a noble animal! and how much the more 
must you now prize him.— Broome Repub. 


THE LATE DR. FARMER. 


The subject of this brief notice was by 
no means without his merits as a writer of 
verse; and, under happier auspices, his ex- 
cellent natural abilities must have secured 
for him a higher and more lasting distinc- 
tion than is ever reserved for the writer of 
| merely casual and fugitive poetry. In ge- 
‘iy ol we are not disposed to augur favora- 





bly ofa mind which rests contented with 
such efforts, and seems to enjoy the little 
triumphs that sometimes attend them. 
This, however, was not the case with Dr. 
Farmer—for, although you could detect a 
poetical bias in his character, and a tinge of 
it in his conversation, few mep were more 
timid in speaking of themselves, and ne 
man more enthusiastic in his encomiums 
upon others. The poetical effusions of 
Dr. Farmer’s latter hours bore marks of a 
decided improvement, and would have 
done credit to some more practised minds 
among us—but the tree has been cut down, 
and the few blossoms which an ungenial 
sky permitted it to bear, have been scat- 
jtered, and are perhaps lost. We had 
| hoped to have been furnished with the un- 
|published manuscripts of Dr. Farmer, but 
| not having been able to procure them, this 
| brief and imperfect tribute to his memory 
is all we have to offer. The generous and 
social qualities of the man will not soon be 
forgotten by those who knew him; while to 
his immediate friends the conviction that 
his death, whatever bereavement it may 
have left with their feelings, has been to 
him a happy transition, it must carry with 
it the only real and lasting consolation 
which can be afforded to the mind, on the 
decease of those with whom we have been 
nearly and dearly connected. 

The thought in the following lines, “ ad- 
dressed to a young lady on a wither- 
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ed rose upon her bosom,” is, we think, 
pretty and graceful: 
Why dost thou droop thy fragrant head? 
Where is thy vernal bloom? 
Are all thy damask blushes fled? 
And is that breast thy tomb? 
As it because thy sparkling eye 
Excels Aurora’s smile? 
Or did the fragrance of her sigh 
Thee of thy sweets beguile? 
No, languid flower—no, rose forlorn-- 
Envy the blow hath given; 
For thou could’st bluoming grace a thorn, 
Yet died when placed in heaven! 
South. Lit. Gaz. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1828. 


we doubt not but many of those of the former num- 
ber have gained subscribers to papers which have 
unjustly withheld the due credit, while the pub- 
lisher “is the man that suffers.” For ourselves, 
we intend to be scrupulously strict in regard to 
credits; and as we do by others so we wish they 
would do unto us. It is as easy as to omit; and 
surely it is as just. “ Render unto Cesar,” &e, 


| 
| 
| 


Among all the balls, masquerades, and assemblages 
that have been recently, and are now, ag:tating the 
|“ fashionable world,” none can possibly excel the 
i** brilliant exhibition of benevolence,” recently 
| made at the Fair given under the auspices of the 
|ladies of Boston. The Bazar, (saysthe Boston Cen- 
| tinel,) for the sale of the offerings of liberality oc- 
\eupied three sides of the spacious gallery at the 
| Atheneum, and were filled with articles as beautiful 
|to the eye and as gratifying to the taste as they 
| were suitably arranged and displayed. At the tables 
|presided more than fifty females of the most re- 
| spectable families, whose ministrations at these al- 
\tars of charity was most eminently successful. The 
t raised for the sale of articles for the schools 





NOTICE. 

Subscribers who have not received the first and 
second numbers of the Port Folio, will be supplied 
on application. Ar will be made to have 
the paper delivered at an earlier period than here- 
tofore. 





THE LEGENDARY. 

‘The notices of this work have been so general, 
and so uniformly favourable, that it would be but 

P to go through with a ¢ 1 review of 
its contents. It is sufficient to say, that, in our 
humble opini the ions so generally 
bestowed upon this publication, have been merited 
and just. The poetry, in the main, is of a high or- 
der; and the prose, with the exception of unpardon- 
‘able verbosity in some one or two articles, is, we 
conceive, precisely of that kind caleulated for the 
pages of such a work as the Legendary, We have no 
terms to express our disapprobation of the 
in which articles from such works as the Legendary, 
are filched by various papers, without the proper 
-eredit, It is an evil for which there is no excuse ; 
-and the perpetrators are proportionably culpable. 
It is, in effect, taking money from the publisher's 
purse—reputation from the authorsand the work— 
and removitg a name from that which adds to the 
literature of our country; for, as the articles float 
about in the columns of newspapers without credit. 
it is difficult to ascertain whether they are of Eng- 
, dish or American origin. 

The publisher of the Legendary, S. G. Goodrich, 
Esq, is himself a gentleman of the first abilities; 
and the poetry which he has lately contributed for 
the various literary annuals and quarterly works 
which he has published, entitles him to an honour- 
able standing among American writers. His mind 
thas been imp. ved by travel; and he has returned 
from the tour of Europe, with a commendable and 
fostering feeling for the literature of his own coun- 
‘try. His liberality, and the benevolent manner in 
which he encourages native writers, are only equal- 
ed by his own genius; and by both he will do much 
for the letters of his country, and his praise should 
be commensurate with his exertions; as we also hope 
his pecuniary reward may be. His aid is silent and 
unobtrusive; but its influence is not the less genial, 
or less widely disseminated. How different is this 
course from the haughty aristocratic tone of too 

| many of our Amefican publishers, who carp at al- 
most every thing American, and smile not on the 
efforts of native genius, till it has met its due re- 
ward in England; and then, lo! they are ready to 
extend the right hand of fellowship, when interest 
dictates. Or should they by one mighty effort, ac- 
cidentally commit the sin of liberality, to a native 
writer, their literary protege is soon instructed to 
trumpet it over the country, from Maine to Florida! 
These artifices, generally, are as shallow as the mo- 
tives are narrow and contemptible; and never fail 
to be speedily developed. 

We would extract copiously from the Legendary, 
for the benefit of our readers; but we ider such 
a course unjustifiable. The contents of the work 
are rich and various; it is in itself a credit to the 
country, and we wish to use every means possible 
for its encouragement. Many of the pieces, taken 
separately, are worth the price of the volume; and 




















and for tickets of admission was 2628 dollars 13 cts. 


FASHION. 


“ Right Face! Dress!” Amilliner at Washing™ 
ton invites the ladies to call and see a new and beau” 
tiful Jackeon hat, just received, trimmed in true mir 
litary style, with cockade and feathers. 

Washington City, Dec. 25.—There is more stir in 
the fashionable world this season than was antici- 
pated. Mrs. Porter, the lady of the secretary of 
war, opened the campaign on Monday evening with 
asplendid route. She is a very accomplished and 
fashionable woman, and has made an impression of 
a most favourable character on our society, Mr. 
Clay’s evening parties commence this evening; they 
have always been very:agreeable and popular. The 
British minister, it is said, will give Mrs. Adams a 
superb ball on the evening of the first of January. 
The bill allowing Mrs. Decatur, &c, 100,000 dollars 
has been reported. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Webster’s American Dictionary, just 
published, contains 70,000 words. ‘The 
cémmon English dictionaries contain 
38 000—Johnson’s 58,000. 


The literary fund of Virginia actually 
available amounts to $1,200,856. 


It is said that it is Mr. Adams’ determi- 
nation to write two works, which will cer- 
tainly be of much value to the country— 
the one the life of his father and the other, 
the history of his own times, 


The author of De Lisle has published a 
new work entitled The Trials of Life. 


Zillah, a Tale of the Holy City, by the 
author of Reuben Apsley, has at length ap- 
peared. 


Tales of Woman, designed to exhibit 
the female character in its brightest points 
of view, are announced for publication. 

The second series of the Romance of 
History is announced. 

Mrs. Belzoni proposes publishing a com- 
plete series of lithographic engravings, from 
the original model of the Egyptian ‘Tomb. 


Mr. Irving.—The work of Mr. Irving’s 
is about to be published in this country, 
entitled, -‘A Chronicle of the Conquest of 
Greneda. . 





17 EMS. 
The Fancy Dress Ball in Boston is said 
to have been very successful. 
The N. Y. Morning Courier is now prin- 
ted on a new power press, by which 1200 
impressions can be made in an hour. 





A starved miser lately found dead in Pa- 
ris, left 600,000 francs, . 








A bill is before the legislature of Nord 
Carolina, for the relief of wives against the 
indiscretion and waste of their drunken 
husbands. 

Two fine watermelons were taken from 
the vines at Mulberry Grove, near Savan- 
nah, Geo. on the 15th inst. Mulberry 
Grove was formerly the residence of Gene. 
ral Nathaniel Greene, and the place where 
he died. 

The number of invalid, half pay and 
Revolutionary Pensioners, on the 30th 
September last, was 16,177. The amount 
received by them for the year ending on 
that day, was 800,009 dollars. During the 
year 516 paid the debt of nature. 


Winter is much dreaded before it ar 
rives, yet when ft comes it brings us 
enjoyments. It gives a new impulse to the 
social feelings—for the very cold that free. 
zes a man’s finger, seems to give a ki 
thaw to his feelings. The little circle is 
never so closely united, and so happy in 
itself, as in a winter evening, especially 
when the storm is beating upon the win- 
dow, and he ought to be a happy man, 
who listens while one of his little children 
reads, and watches his eyes sparkling when 
he reads of an act of magnanimity, or his 
lip curl in scorn, at baseness and ingrati- 
tude. 








DRAMA. 


Messrs. Wemyss and Pratt have taken 3 
lease of Chesnut Street Theatre, and open 
the house under their management to- 
morrow evening. An address will be de- 
livered, written by James N. Barker, Esq. 
of this city. 

Mr. Warren, after an active attention to 
the duties of manager for thirty-two years, 
took his farewell benefit last evening. The 
new managers of this theatre advertise for 
two hundred men perfect in the manuel 
exercise, to appear as supernumeraries ina 


grand military spectacle now in prepara- 


tion. 

The Walnut Street Theatre it is expect- 
ed will make a splendid display to-morrow 
evening. This is supposed to be the most 
perfect building of the kind in the United 
States. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Earl's Minstrel, by N. P. Willis, will grace 
anearly uumber. The Death of the Young, by‘ W. 
G.’ shall appear soon. Midnight Watching, by out 
valued correspondent ‘ Harp of the Isle,’ has been 
too long neglected; it shall appear in our next. We 
hope to hear from him frequently. 

“L.G. C.” is heartily welcome to our columns 
His communication shall receive early attention. 

Our friend ‘J.O.K. of Boston, will accept our 
acknowledgments for his promisesed aid. We caw 
not hear too often from writers of his merit. 

*J.N. M.’ wiclds a glowing and powerfui pe» 
His contributions are as grateful as they were unex 
pected to us, He shall appear as soon as our hi 
will permit. 

* Augusta’ shall have place as soon as possible. 

*s .’ by ‘Redmond, need earefal revision 
before they will do to print. The author is able 
to make them worthy, and the excuse of ‘ written ® 
haste,’ will not do for our readers. 








MARRIAGES. 


——Why man, she is my own, 

And I as rich in having such a jewel 

As twenty seas; if all their sand were pearl, 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 

Mr. William M. Secattergood to Miss Rebece® 

Heaton—Mr. Jeremiah Wills to Miss Mary Ane 
Fisher—Mr, Edward Knight to Miss Christiana Ma 
ria v Mr. Henry Farnum to Miss Carolia® 
B. Potter. 
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